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THE  TRUE  ADVOCATE  OF  FREE  SOIL, 


At  once  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  past  and  the  present— to  vindi- 
cate the  truth  of  history,  and  to  restore  to  the  honored  dead  the  laurels 
in  which  the  political  harlequins  of  the  hour  are  playing  fantastic 
tricks,  we  reproduce  the  speeches  by  Rufus  King,  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
on  the  Free  Soil  question,  some  thirty  years  ago.  The  most  careless 
reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  that  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  has  suddenly 
jumped  into  the  arena  as  the  champion  of  this  great  doctrine,  has  but 
just  equipped  himself  in  the  stolen  mail  of  this  rich  Whig  armory. 
But  many  a one,  not  familiar  with  the  past  will  be  surprised  to  learn, 
perhaps,  that  this  same  Martin  Van  Buren,  ever  in  sj-mpathy  with 
slavery  and  the  South,  was  strenuously  taking  sides  with  both  in  Uie 
Legislature  of  his  own  State  at  the  very  moment  when  this  ^at  ad- 
vocate of  free  soil  and  free  men  was  delivering  these  powerful  argu- 
ments  in  the  Senate  at  Washington.  These  speeches  are  interesting 
at  this  time  on  another  account.  They  show  in  what  school  our  hon- 
ored candidate  for  Congress  in  this  district  derived  his  lessons  of 

patriotism  and  freedom. 

Jamaica,  L.  I.,  Nov.  22d,  1819. 

Gentlemen— Conformably  to  your  request  iii  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  late  meeting  in  the  city,  on  the  business  of  the^ 
Missouri  Bill,  I have  the  honor  to  send  you  the  substance  of  two 
^eeches,  that  I delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when 

this  Bill  was  under  its  consideration. 

As  ray  notes  are  imperfect,  I may  have  omitted  some  remarks  made 

ondiat  occasion,  and  added  others  which  were  not  made  ; die  com- 
munication, however,  contains  the  substance  of  my  obseri'ations  and 
my  present  opinions  on  this  important  subject.  I am  particular  y 
anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  subject,  never  havmg  thought 
myself  at  liberty  to  encourage,  or  to  assent  to,  any  measure  that  would 
affect  the  security  of  property  in  slaves,  or  tend  to  disturb  the  political 
adjustment  which  the  Constitution  has  established  respecting  them;  1 
desire  to  be  considered  as  still  adhering  to  this  reserve;  and  that  the 
observations,  which  I send  you,  should  be  construed  to  refer,  and  to  be 
confined,  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  new  States,  to  be  formed 
beyond  the  original  limits  of  the  United  States— a prohibition,  which 
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ill  inj- judg.,,0,,1  Congress  have  llie  power  to  establish,  ami  the  omission 
of  which  may,  as  I fear,  he  prodnetive  of  most  serio’us  coii^” 

v\  ith  great  respect  and  esteem,  ^ 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

^ ou  most  obedient  seiTant 

5 ’ I 

of  fheT ' ■'"hi  “"1  OmirmL'imd  wlry 

Me  siifetenee  of  !„  Xpeochcs  on  tU  .irmoari  Bill-deUvered  by  Vr 
Aiiig,  1,1  the  AWe  of  the  Vniled  Slates,  daring  Iheir  last  Session  ' 

The  constitiitioii  Joelares  “ tliat  congress  sliiUl  liavo  power  to  dis 
pose  ol,  and  make  ail  needful  rnles  and  regnliitlons  respecting  the 
territory  ,,nd  other  |,ro[iorty  of  the  United  Stales.”  Unilelthis  rawer 
rangress  have  piissed  laws  for  llio  snrvey  and  sale  of  public  lliill  for 
le division  of  tlie  same  into  separate  territories;  and  have  ordaiiied 
or  each  of  them  a constitntion,  a plan  of  temporary  government 
wWreby  tlie  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  inhahitants  ar!  ree„|.„ed 
and  the  rights  ol  coiiscioiice  and  other  natural  lights  are  protecfod 
he  power  to  make  all  needfnl  regnlations,  fochidesX  rail  fo 
teriuine  what  regulations  arc  needful;  and  if  a re<mlation  nroliilHHn 
slavery  withm  any  territory  of  the  United  i ^ 

ileenied  needfnl,  congress  pos  J th  ott  to  "l 

.tchiised  ir;u 

renrulations  and  temporary  government,  which  has  been,  or  shall  be 
prescribed  by  congress.  The  danse  of  the  constitution,  which  gmnti 
U s power  to  congress  ,s  so  comprehensive,  and  nnamhignons  ,nid  ifo 
p pose  so  maiiitcst,  that  the  coiniiientary  will  not  render  Uie  power 
Ol  the  object  ot  its  estabhsliment,  more  explicit  or  rdain.  ^ 

Die  constitiitiou  turther  provides,  tliat  “ new  states  may  be  admitted 
by  congress  n,  the  U„io„”_as  this  power  is  eonferred  wWioiie  limifo 
tion,  foe  time,  terms  and  eircimistances  of  tiie  .admission  of  new  states 
are  reterred  to  the  discretion  of  congress ; wliich  may  admit  newZ  fos 
out  are  not  obliged  to  do  so-of  right  no  new  state  can  demand  ad’ 
mssioii  into  the  Union  ni.less  such  demand  be  founded  npo  some' 
irevious  engagement  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

When  admitted  by  congress  into  the  Union,  whetlier  by  contact  or 
.therwise,  the  new  state  becomes  entitled  to  tlie  eniovrnent  of  t UT 
i ights,  and  bound  to  perlbrm  the  like  fluties^  as  die  other  states  ;-^and. 


its  citizens  will  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  ot  citizens 
in  the  several  states. 

The  citizens  of  each  state  possess  rights,  and  owe  duties  that  are 
peculiar  to,  and  arise  out  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  several 
states.  These  rights  and  duties  differ  from  each  other  in  the  different 
states,  and  among  these  < ifferences  none  is  so  remarkable  or  important 
as  that  which  proceeds  from  the  constitution  and  laws  ot  the  several 
states  respecting  slavery ; the  same  being  permitted  in  some  states, 
and  forbidden  in  others. 

The  question  respecting  slavery  in  the  old  thirteen  states,  had  been 
decided  and  settled  before  the  adoption  ot  the  new  constitution,  which 
grants  no  power  to  congress  to  intei'fere  with,  or  to  change  what  had 
been  so  previously  settleil — the  slave  states  therefore  are  free  to  con- 
tinue or  to  abolish  slavery.  Since  the  year  1808  congress  have  pos- 
sessed pon'er  to  prohibit  and  have  prohibited  the  further  emigration  or 
importation  of  slaves  into  any  of  the  old  thirteen  states,  and  at  all 
times  under  the  constitution  have  had  power  to  j>rohibit  such  migration 
or  importation  into  any  of  the  new  states,  or  territories  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  contains  no  express  provision  respecting 
slavery  in  a new  state  that  may  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  every 
regulation  upon  this  subject  belongs  to  the  power  whose  consent  is 
necessary  to  the  formation  and  admission  of  new  states  into  the  Union. 
Congress  may  therefore  make  it  a condition  of  the  admission  of  a 
new  state,  that  slavery  shall  be  forever  prohibited  within  the  same. — 
We  niaj',  with  the  more  confidence,  pronounce  this  to  be  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  constitution,  as  it  has  been  so  amply  confirmed  by  the 
j>ast  session  of  Congress. 

Although  the  articles  of  confederation  were  drawn  up  and  approved 
by  the  old  congress  in  the  year  1777,  and  soon  afterwards  were  ratified 
by  some  of  the  new  states,  their  complete  i-atification  did  not  take  place 
until  the  year  1781.  The  states  which  possessed  small  and  already 
settled  territory,  withheld  their  ratification,  in  order  to  obtain  Irom  the 
large  states  a cession  of  the  United  States  of  a portion  of  their  vacant 
territorj',  without  entering  into  the  reason  on  which  this  demand  was 
urtred.  It  is  well  known  that  they  had  an  influence  on  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York  and  Virginia,  which  states  ceded  to  the  United 
States  their  respective  claims  to  the  territory  lying  north-west  of  the 
river  Ohio.  This  cession  was  made  on  the  express  condition,  that  the 
ceded  territory  should  be  sold  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United 
States  ; that  it  should  be  laid  out  into  states,  and  that  the  states  so  laid 
out  should  fonn  distinct  republican  states,  and  be  admitted  as  members 
of  the  federal  union,  having  the  s:une  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence  as  other  states.  Of  the  lour  states  which  made 
this  cession,  two  permitted,  and  the  other  two  prohibited  slavery. 

Tlie  Unjled  States  having  in  this  inanner  become  proprietors  of  the 
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extensive  territory  north  west  of  the  river  Ohio,  although  the  confeder- 
ation contained  no  express  provision  upon  tlie  subject,  congress,  the 
only  representatives  of  the  United  States,  assumed,  as  incident  to  their 
office,  the  power  to  dispose  of  this  territory ; and  for  this  purpose,  to 
divide  the  same  into  distinct  states,  to  provide  for  the  temporary  gov- 
ernment of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  for  their  ultimate  admission  as 
new  states  into  the  federal  union. 

The  ordinance  for  these  purposes,  which  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
1787,  contains  certain  articles,  which  are  called  “ Articles  of  compact 
between  the  oi'iginal  states  and  the  people  and  states  within  the  said 
territory,  forever  to  remain  unalterable  unless  by  common  consent.” 
'rhe  sixth  of  those  unalterable  articles  provides  “ that  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory.” 

The  constitution  of  the  U.  States  supplies  the  defect  that  existed  in 
the  articles  of  confederation,  and  has  vested  Congress,  as  has  been 
stated,  with  ample  powers  on  this  important  subject. — Accordingly  the 
ordin.ance  of  1787,  passed  by  the  old  Congress,  was  ratified  and  con- 
firmed by  an  act  of  the  new  congress  during  the  first  session  under  the 

constitution. 

The  states  of  Virginia,  which  ceded  to  the  I nited  States  her  claims 


to  this  territory,  consented  by  her  delegates  in  the  old  Congress  to 
this  ordinance — not  old  Virginia,  but  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  their  delegates  in  the  old  Con- 
gress, approved  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  by  which  slavery  is  forever 
abolished  in  the  territory  north-west  pf  the  river  Ohio.  Without  the 
votes  of  these  States  the  ordinance  could  not  have  passed;  and  there 
is  no  recollection  of  an  opposition  from  any  of  these  to  the  act  ot 
confirmation,  passed  under  the  actual  constitution.  Slavery  had  long 
been  established  in  these  states — the  evil  was  felt  in  their  institutions, 
laws  and  habits,  and  could  not  easily  or  at  once  be  abolished.  But 
these  votes,  so  honorable  to  these  states,  satisfactorily  demonstrate 
their  unwillingness  to  permit  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  new 
states  which  might  be  admitted  by  Congress  into  the  Union. 

The  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  on  the  north-west  of  the 
river  Ohio,  have  been  admitted  by  Congress  into  the  Union,  on  the 
condition  and  conformably  to  the  article  of  compact,  contained  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  and  by  which  it  is  declared  that  there  shall  bo 
I. either  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  auy  of  the  said  states. 

Although  Congress  possesses  the  power  of  making  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  a part  or  condition  of  the  act  admitting  a new  state  into  the 
Union,  they  may,  in  special  cases,  and  for  sufficient  reasons,  forbear  to 
exercise  this  power.  Thus  Kentucky  and  Vermont  were  admitted  as 
new  states  in  the  Union,  without  making  the  abolition  of  slavery  the 
condition  of  their  admission.  In  Vermont  slavery  never  existed,  her 
laws  excluding  the  same.  Kentucky  was  formed  out  of,  and  settled 
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by  Virginia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  equally  uith  those  of 
Virginia,  by  fair  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  were  exempt  from 
all  such  interference  of  Congress,  as  might  disturb  or  impair  the 
security  of  their  property  in  slaves.  The  western  territory  of  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  having  been  partially  granted  and  settled  under 
the  authority  of  these  states  before  the  cession  thereof  to  the  United 
States,  and  these  states  being  original  parties  to  the  constitution  which 
recognises  the  existence  of  slavery,  no  measure  restraining  slavery 
could  be  applied  by  congress  to  this  territory.  But  to  remove  all 
doubt  on  this  head,  itvv’asmade  a condition  of  the  cession  of  this  ter- 
ritory to  the  United  States,  that  the  ordinance  ot  1787,  except  the  sixth 
article  thereof,  respecting  slaveiy,  should  be  applied  to  the  same ; and 
that  the  sixth  article  should  not  be  so  applied.  Accordingly,  the  states 
of  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  \labama,  comprehending  the  territory 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Nortli  Carolina  and  Georgia,  have  been 
atlmitted  as  new  states  into  the  Union,  without  a provision,  by  which 
slavery  shall  be  excluded  from  the  s:ime.  According  to  this  abstract 
of  the  proceedings  of  congress  in  the  admission  of  new  states  into 
the  Union,  of  the  eight  new  states  within  the  original  limits  of  the 
United  States,  four  have  been  admitted  without  an  article  excluding 


slavery ; three  have  been  admitted  on  the  condition  that  slavery  should 
be  excluded ; and  one  admitted  without  such  condition.  In  the  few 
first  cases.  Congress  were  restrained  from  exercising  the  power  to 
exclude  slavery;  in  the  next  three,  they  exercised  this  power  ; and  in 
the  last  it  was  unnecessary  to  do  so,  slavery  being  excluded  by  the 
state  constitution. 

The  province  of  Louisiana,  soon  after  its  cession  to  the  United 
States,  was  divided  into  two  territories,  comprehending  such  parts 
thereof  as  were  contiguous  to  the  river  Mississippi,  being  the  only 
parts  of  the  province  that  were  inhabited.  The  foreign  language, 
laws,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  required  the  immediate 
and  cautious  attention  of  Congress,  which,  instead  of  extending,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  these  territories  the  ordinance  of  1787,  ordained 
special  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  same.  These  regula- 
tions were  from  time  to  time  rev’ised  and  altered,  as  observation  and 
experience  showed  to  be  expedient,  and  as  was  deemed  most  likely  to 
encourage  and  iiromote  those  changes  which  would  soonest  qualify  the 
inhabitants  for  self-government  and  admission  into  the  Union.  M hen 
the  United  States  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Louisiana  in 
1804,  it  was  estimated  to  contain  50,000  white  inhabitants,  forty  thou- 
sand slaves,  and  two  thousand  free  persons  of  color.*  More  than 


* This  estimate  was  too  higli,  as  by  the  census  of  1810  the  whole  province  w^onnd 
to  contain  only  97,000  inhabitants,  viz  : 51,000  whites,  37,000  slaves,  and  8,000  free 

persona  of  color. 
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four-fifths  of  tlie  whites,  ami  all  tlic  slaves,  except  about  thirteen  huii- 
ilred,  inhabited  New  Orleans  and  the  adjacent  territory  : the  residue, 
consisting  of  less  than  ten  thousand  Avhites,  and  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred slaves,  were  dispersed  throughout  the  country  now  included  in 
the  Arkansas  and  iUissouji  territories.  The  greater  jmrt  of  the 
thirteen  Imndred  slaves  were  in  the  Missouii  tenitorv,  some  of  them 
having  l)cen  removed  thither  from  tlie  old  t'rench  settlemeiits  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  after  the  ])assing  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  hy  which  slavery  in  those  settlements  M*as  abolislied. 

In  1812,  the  territory  of  New  Orleans,  to  which  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  with  the  exception  of  certain  parts  thereof,  had  been  previously 
extended,  was  permitted  by  Congress  to  ibrm  a constitution  and  state 
government,  and  admitted  as  a new  state  into  the  Union,  l>y  the  name 
of  Louisiana.  The  acts  of  Congress  for  these  purposes,  in  addition 
to  sundry  important  provisions  respecting  livers  and  piddic  lands, 
which  are  declared  to  be  irrevocable  unless  by  common  consent, 
annex  other  terms  and  conditions,  whereby  it  is  esfablUhed,  not  only 
tiiat  the  constitution  of  Louisiana  should  lie  republican,  Init  that  it 
should  contain  tlie  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
tliat  it  should  secure  to  the  citizens  the  trial  hy  jury  in  all  criminal  cases, 
and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States ; and  after  its  admission  into  the  Union, 
that  the  laws  which  Louisiana  might  jiass,  should  he  j>romulgatod  ; its 
records  of  every  description  preserved;  and  its  judicial  and  legislative 
proceedings  conducted  in  the  language  in  wliich  the  laws  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  United  States  are  published  and  conducted  ! 

Guards  so  friendly  to  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  and  restraints  on  the 
state  sovereignty  so  material  to  the  gi*ndual  confirmation  and  security 
of  their  liberties,  demonstrate  the  extensive  and  paternal  j)Owcr  of  Con- 
gress; a power,  the  wise  exercise  of  wliich,  on  this  occasion,  is  not 
confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  state,  but  reaches  and  pi'otects 
the  rights  of  tlie  citizens  of  all  the  states.  The  habits  of  the  people  and 
the  number  of  slaves  by  whom  the  labour  of  the  territor}^  of  New  Orleans 
was  performed,  were  doubtless  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  an  article 
in  the  act  of  admission,  by  which  slavery  should  he  excluded  from  the 
new  State. 

Having  annexed  these  new  and  extraordinary  conditions  to  the  act 
for  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  Congress  may,  if  they 
shall  deem  it  expedient,  annex  the  like  conditions  to  the  act  fur  tlie  ad- 
mission of  Missouri:  and  moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  provided  by  an  article  for  that  purpose,  that  slavery  shall 
not  exist  within  the  same. 

Admitting  this  construction  of  the  constitution,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
jiower  by  wliicli  Congress  excluded  slavery  from  the  states  north-west 
of  the  river  Ohio,  is  suspended  in  respect  to  the  state  that  may  be  formed 
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in  the  province  of  Louisiana.  The  article  of  the  treaty  referred  to 
decljires  : “ That  the  inhahitaiits  of  the  territory  shall  lie  incorporated 
in  the  union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoy- 
nient  of  all  rights,  advantages,  and  imnuinities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
“ Stages  ; and  in  the  mean  time,  they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  which 
“ they  profess.” 

Although  tlicre  is  a want  of  precision  in  the  article,  its  scope  and 
meaning  cannot  be  misunderstood.  It  coiistitutes  a stipulation,  by 
which  the  U.  States  engage  that  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  should  be 
formed  into  a state  or  states,  and  as  soon  as  tlie  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution permit,  that  they  should  be  admitted  as  new  states  into  the  Union 
on  the  footing  of  the  other  states;  and  liefore  such  admission,  and  dur- 
ing their  territorial  government,  that  they  should  be  maintained  and 
protected  by  Congress  in  the  enjo^Tuent  of  their  liberty,  property,  and 
religion.  The  first  clause  of  this  stipulation  will  be  executed  by  the 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a new  state  into  the  Union,  as  such  admission 
will  impart  to  the  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  “ all  the  rights,  advantages 
and  immunities”  which  citizens  of  the  United  States  derive  from  the 
constitution  thereof ; these  rights  may  be  denominated  federal  rights, 
are  uniform  throughout  the  Union,  and  are  common  to  all  its  citizens: 
But  the  rights  derived  from  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  states,  which 
may  be  denominated  state  rights,  in  many  particulars  difier  from  each 
other.  Thus  while  the  federal  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia  are  tlie  same,  their  state  riglits  arc  dissimilar,  and  different, 
slavery  being  forbidden  in  one,  and  permitted  in  the  other  state.  This 
difference  arises  out  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  two  states,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  difference  in  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  these 
states  to  vote  for  representatives  in  Congress  arises  out  of  the  state  laws 
and  constitution.  In  Massachusetts  every  person  of  lawful  age,  and 
possessing  property  of  any  sort  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  dollars,  may 
vote  for  representatives  to  Congress.  In  Virginia  no  person  can  vote 
for  representatives  to  Congress  unless  he  be  a freeholder.  As  the  admis- 
sion of  new  states  into  the  Union  confers  upon  its  citizens  only  thei  iglits 
denominated  federal,  and  as  these  are  common  to  tlie  citizens  of  all  the 
states,  as  well  of  those  in  which  slavery  is  prohibited,  as  of  those  in 
which  it  is  allowed,  it  follows  that  the  proliibition  of  slavery  in  Missouri 
will  not  impair  the  federal  rights  of  its  citizens,  and  that  such  prohibi- 
tion is  not  restrained  by  the  clause  of  the  treaty  which  has  been  cited. 

The  remaining  clause  of  the  article  is  expressly  confined  to  the 
period  of  the  territorial  government  of  Missouri,  to  the  time  between 
the  first  occupation  of  tlie  country  hy  the  United  States,  and  its  ad- 
mission as  a new  state  into  the  Union.  Whatever  may  be  its  import, 
it  has  no  refoi*erice  nor  ajiplication  to  the  terms  of  the  admission,  or  to 
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the  condition  of  Missouri  after  it  shall  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Union.  The  clause  is  but  the  common  formula  of  treaties,  by  which 
inhabited  teriitorics  are  passed  from  one  sovereign  to  another ; its 
object  is  to  secure  such  inhabitants  the  permanent  or  temporary  enjoy- 
ment of  their  former  liberties,  property  and  religion ; leaving  to  the 
new  sovereign  full  power  to  make  such  regulations  respeedng  the 
same,  as  may  be  thought  expedient,  provided  tliese  regulations  be  not 
incompatible  with  the  stipulated  security. 

Vtliat  were  the  liberties  under  the  French  government,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  under  ours  called  for  protection,  we  are  unable  to  ex- 
plain ; as  the  United  States  have  no  power  to  prevent  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Catholic  religion,  no  stipulation  against  their  interference 
to  disturb  it  could  be  necessary ; and  the  only  part  of  the  clause  whose 
object  can  be  readily  understood  is  that  relative  to  “ property.” 

As  all  nations  do  not  permit  slavery,  the  term  property,  in  its  com- 
mon and  universal  meaning,  does  not  include  or  describe  slaves.  In 
treaties  therefore  between  nations,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  stipulations  respecting  slaves  were  to  be  made,  the 
words  “ negroes,”  or  “ slaves,”  have  been  employed,  and  the  omis’sinn 
of  these  words  in  this  clause,  increases  the  uncertainty  wliether,  by 
the  term  property,  slaves  were  intended  to  be  included.  But  admitling 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  parties,  the  stipulation  is  not  only 
temporary,  but  extends  no  further  than  to  the  j>roperty  actually  pos- 
sessed by  the  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  when  it  was  first  occupied  by 
the  United  States.  Property  since  acquired  by  them,  and  propert} 
acquired  or  possessed  by  the  new  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  has  in  each 
case  been  acquired  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  not  during 
and  under  the  laws  of  the  province  of  Louisiana.  Should  therefore 
the  future  introduction  of  slaves  into  Missouri  be  forbidden,  the  feelings 
of  the  citizens  would  soon  become  reconciled  to  their  exclusion,  and 
the  inconsiderable  number  of  slaves  owned  by  (he  inhabitants  at  the 
date  of  the  cession  ot  Louisiana,  would  bo  emancipated  or  sent  for 
sale  into  states  where  slavery  exists. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  the  article  of  the  act  of  admission  into 
the  Union,  by  which  slavery  should  be  excluded  from  Missouri,  would 
be  nugatory,  as  the  new  state,  in  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  would  be  a 
liberty  to  revoke  its  consent,  and  annul  the  article  by  winch  slavery  is 
excluded. 

Such  revocation  would  be  contrary  to  the  obligations  of  good  faith 
which  enjoins  the  observance  of  our  engagements : it  would  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  on  which  government  itself  is  founded : 
sovereignty  in  every  lawful  government  is  a limited  power,  and  can  do 
only  what  is  lawful  to  do— sovereigns,  like  individuals,  are  bound  by 
their  engagements,  and  have  no  moral  power  to  break  them.  Treaties 
between  nations  repose  on  this  principle.  If  the  new  state  can  revf.ke 
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and  annul  an  article  concluded  between  itself  and  the  United  States, 
by  which  slavery  is  excluded  from  it.  it  may  revoke  and  annul  any 
other  article  of  the  compact ; it  may  for  example  annul  the  article 
respecting  public  lands,  and  in  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  assume  the 
j-ieht  to  tax  and  to  sell  the  lands  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  yet  a more  satisfactory  answer  to  this  olijection,  Tlie 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  co-extensive  with  their  legisla- 
tive power,  and  every  question  arising  under  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States,  is  cognizable  by  the  jury  thereof.  Should  tlie  new 
state  rescind  any  of  the  articles  of  compact  contained  in  the  act  of 
admission  into  the  Union,  that  for  example  by  which  slavery  is  ex- 
cluded, and  should  pass  a law  authorizing  slavery,  the  judiciary  of  the 
United  States,  on  proper  application,  would  immediately  deliver  from 
bondage  any  person  detained  as  a slave  in  said  state.  And  in  like 
manner,  in  all  instances  affecting  individuals,  the  judiciary  might  be 
employed  to  defeat  every  attempt  to  violate  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

If  congress  possesses  the  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  Missouri, 
it  still  remains  to  be  shown  that  they  ought  to  do  so.  The  examination 
of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  attended  with 
peculiar  difficulty,  and  cannot  be  made  without  passing  over  arguments 
which  to  some  of  us  might  appear  to  be  decisive,  but  the  use  of  which^ 
in  this  place,  would  call  up  feelings,  the  influence  of  which  would  dis- 
turb, if  not  defeat,  the  impartial  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Slavery  unhappily  exists  within  the  United  States.  Enlightened 
men  in  the  states  where  it  is  permitted,  and  every  where,  out  of  them, 
regret  its  existence  among  us,  and  seek  for  the  means  of  limiting  and 
of  mitigating  it.  The  first  introduction  of  slaves  is  not  imputable  to 
the  present  generation,  nor  even  to  their  ancestors.  Before  the  year 
1642,  the  trade  and  ports  of  the  colonies  were  open  to  foreigners 
equally  as  those  of  the  mother  country,  and  as  early'  as  1620,  a few 
years  after  the  planting  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  and  the  same  year 
in  which  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  the  old  colony  of  Plymouth, 
a cargo  of  negroes  was  brought  into,  and  sold  as  slaves  in  Virginia 
by  a foreign  ship.*  From  this  beginning  the  importation  of  slaves  was 
continued  for  nearly  two  centuries.  To  her  honor,  Virginia,  while  a 
colonj^  opposed  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  was  the  first  state  to 
prohibit  the  same,  by  a law  passed  for  this  purpose  in  1778,  thirty  yea’rs 
before  the  general  prohibition  enacted  by  Congress  in  1808,  Tlie 
laws  and  customs  of  the  states  in  which  slavery  has  existed  for  so  long 
a period,  must  have  had  their  influence  on  the  opinions  and  habits  of 
the  citizens,  which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  on  the  present  occasion. 

Omitting  therefore  the  arguments  which  might  be  urged,  and  which 

* Smith’s  History  of  Virginia. 
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by  all  of  us  might  be  deemed  conclusive,  were  this  an  original  question, 
the  reasons  which  shall  be  offered  in  favor  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  Missouri,  shall  be  only 
such  as  respect  the  common  defence,  the  general  welfare,  and  that  wise 
administration  of  the  government,  which,  as  far  as  possible  may  produce 
the  impartial  distribution  of  benefits  and  burdens  throughout  the  Union. 

By  the  articles  of  confederation  the  common  treasury  was  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  several  states  according  to  the  value  of  the  lands,  with  the 
houses  and  improvements  thereon,  within  the  respective  states.  From 
the  difficulty  in  making  this  valuation,  the  old  Congress  were  unable  to 
apportion  the  requisitions  for  the  supply  of  the  general  treasury,  and 
were  obliged  to  propose  to  the  states  an  alteration  of  the  articles  of 
confederation,  by  which  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  with  three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  contained  in  the  respective  states,  should  become  tho 
rule  of  such  apportionment  of  the  taxes.  A majority  of  the  states 
approved  of  this  alteration,  but  some  of  them  disagreed  to  the  same ; 
and  for  want  of  a practicable  rule  of  apportionment,  the  whole  of  the 
requisitions  of  taxes  made  by  Congress  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  afterwards,  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  w'ere  merely  provisional,  and  subject  t(»  revision  and  correction 
as  soon  as  such  rules  should  be  adopted.  The  several  states  were 
credited  for  their  supplies,  and  charged  for  the  advances  made  to  them 
by  Congress ; but  no  settlement  of  their  accounts  could  be  made  for 
the  want  of  a rule  of  apportionment,  until  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

When  the  general  convention  that  formed  the  constitution  took  this 
subject  into  their  consideration,  the  whole  question  was  once  more 
examined,  and  while  it  was  agreed  that  all  contributions  to  the  common 
treasury  should  be  made  according  to  the  ability  of  the  several  states, 
to  furnish  the  same,  the  old  difficulty  recurred  in  agreeing  upon  a rule 
whereby  such  ability  should  be  ascertained,  there  being  no  simple 
sUindard  by  which  the  ability  of  individuals  to  pay  taxes  can  be  ascer- 
tained. A diversity  in  the  selection  of  taxes  has  been  deemed  requisite 
to  their  equalization : Between  communities,  this  difficulty  is  less  con- 
siderable, and  although  the  rule  of  relative  numbers  would  not  accurately 
measure  the  relative  wealth  of  nations,  in  states,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  United  States,  whose  institutions,  laws  and  employments  are  so 
much  alike,  the  rule  of  number  is  probably  as  nearly  equal,  as  any  other 
simple  and  practicable  rule  can  be  expected  to  be,  (though  between  the 
old  and  new  states  its  equity  is  defective,)  these  considerations,  added  to 
the  approbation  which  had  already  been  given  to  the  rule,  by  a majority 
of  the  states,  induced  the  convention  to  agree,  that  direct  taxes  should 
be  apportioned  among  the  states  according  to  the  whole  number  of  free 
persons,  and  three -fifths  of  the  slaves  which  they  might  respectively 
contain. 
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The  rule  for  the  apportioument  of  taxes,  is  not  necessarily  U,e  most 
,1 1.  ml!  for  the  apportionment  of  representatives  among  the 
S!  Fopor’ty  must  not  be  disregarded  m the  composition  o *e 
r j.  b^t  f^cuently  is  overloohed  in  the  esfo  hs  — of 
second  V rule  wliich  might  be  approved  m respect  to  taxes,  wo 
be  disapproved  in  respect  to  representatives:  one  individual  g 

tit  uTmneh  propj;ty  as  another,  might  be  re<,ui.ed  •»  W « 
the  taxes  of  each  other;  but  no  man  has  two  votes  to  another  so  , 
t h o!  poor,  each  has  but  a single  vote  in  dte  choice  of  tepto^':;'- 
In  th!  dispute  between  England  .and  tlie  colonies,  tlie  latter  den  e 
the  tht  of  foe  former  to  tax  thorn,  because  they  were  not  represented 
in  foe  English  parliament.  They  contended 

of  the  laifo,  taxation  and  representanoii  were  . A 

of  taxaUon  being  agreed  upon  by  tlm 

foe  maxim  wifo  wbicb  we  successlully  opposed  dami  of  Ejla^  . 
mav  have  had  an  influence  in  procuring  the  adoption  ot  the  ^ 

for  the  apportionment  of  representatives;  the  tme  meaning,  ’ 

of  this  principle  of  tlie  EngUsli  constitution  is,  that 

is  not  to  be  taxed  wliiel,  is  not  represented;  not  ttat  its  n 
renresentatives  shall  bo  aseertamed  by  its  quota  of  taxc  , 
tiffos  of  the  slaves  are  virtuidly  represented,  or  tlieir  owners  obtan,  a 
dispZortionate  power  in  legislation,  and  in  foe  appomtaient  of  foo 
nresideiit  of  the  United  States,  why  sliould  not  ot.icr  property  e 
fluted,  and  its  owners  obtain  a liUe  power  mle^sM.^^^^ 
•md  the  choice  of  the  president  ? Property  is  not  confined  to  Ja%  es 

ill  houses,  sLs,  ships,  capital  in  ^ 

To  secure  to  die  power  of  proFrtj  in  slaves  gmater  polit  e J powe 
dan  is  aUowed  to  tho  owners  of  other  and  equ,v,nlent P'-OP^; 
to  be  eontrarv  to  our  theory  of  the  equality  of  l-o-ona  ^ . as 
,nueb  as  foo-citizciis  of  other  states  therehy  bee°mj  -dd  ^ 

and  greater  polideal  power,  than  the  ^ are 

present  house  of  .■epresenlat.ves  consists  of  181  ^ ' , 

annortioiied  among  the  states  in  ariitioof  one  reprcseiitati  > 

dWy"  sandf^^^^^^^  numbers,  which  are  ascertained  by  adding 

m2  will  number  of  tree  persons,  d.reo.fiftl.s  o foe  slave  . Ac- 

r .!  tlm  last  census  tlie  wliole  number  ot  slaves  wifoin  the 
cording  to  the  Ust  ^ ^ possessing  the 

United  States  was  l,rJl,db4,  wiucii  cuimv  i more 

same,  to  twenty  representatives,  and  twenty 

dian  foey  would  be  slaves. 

census,  \ irgmia  contained  58-., 104  l wro  1 04  free  persons 

In  any  of  the  states  where  slavery  ts  exeluded.  ^2,104  ftce  p^  ^ 
would  he  bj22folfo!22!e.flffo's  of  her  slaves- 

I":due2  lu  fact  elect. 

lives,  being  seven  additional  ones  on  account  o 
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while  35,000  free  persons  are  requisite  to  elect  one  representative  in  a 
state  where  slavery  is  prohibited ; 25,559  free  ]iersous  in  Virginia,  may 
and  do  elect  a representative — so  that  five  free  persons  in  Virginia, 
have  as  much  power  in  the  choice  of  representatives  to  congress,  and 
in  the  appointment  of  presidential  electors,  as  seven  free  persons  in  any 
of  the  states  in  which  slaverv  does  not  exist. 

This  inequality  in  the  apportionment  of  representatives  was  not  mis- 
understood at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution — but  as  no  one  antici- 
pated the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  would 
be  derived  from  indirect  taxes,  (which  cannot  be  supposed  to  spread 
themselves  over  the  sevei-al  states  according  to  the  rule  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  direct  taxes,)  but  it  was  believed  that  a part  of  the  con- 
tribution to  the  common  treasury  would  be  apportioned  among  the 
states  by  the  rule  for  the  apportionment  of  representatives.  The 
states  in  which  slavery  is  prohibited,  ultimately,  though  with  reluctance, 
acquiesced  in  the  disproportionate  number  of  representatives  and  elec- 
tors that  was  secured  to  the  slave-holding  states.  The  concession  was, 
at  tlie  time,  believed  to  be  a great  one,  and  has  proved  to  have  been 
the  greatest  which  was  made  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

Great  however,  as  this  concession  was,  it  was  definite,  and  its  full 
extent  was  comprehended.  It  was  a settlement  between  the  original 
thirteen  states.  The  considerations  arising  out  of  their  actual  condi- 
tion, their  past  connexion,  and  the  obligation  which  all  felt  to  promote 
a reformation  in  the  federal  government,  were  peculiar  to  the  time  and 
to  the  parties ; and  are  not  applicable  to  the  new  states,  which  congress 
may  now  be  willing  to  admit  into  the  Union. 

The  equality  of  rights,  which  includes  an  equality  of  burdens,  is  a 
vital  principle  in  our  theory  of  government,  and  its  jealous  preservation 
is  the  best  security  of  public  and  individual  freedom ; the  departure 
from  this  principle  in  the  disproportionate  power  and  influence  allowed 
to  the  slave  holding  states,  was  a necessary  sacrifice  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  constitution,  Tlie  effect  of  this  concession  has  been 
obvious  in  the  preponderance  which  it  has  given  to  the  slave  holding 
states  over  the  other  states.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  ancient  settlement, 
and  faith  and  honor  stand  pledged  not  to  disturb  it.  But  tlie  extension 
of  this  disproportionate  power  to  the  new  states  would  be  unjust  and 
odious.  The  states  whose  power  would  be  abridged,  and  whose  bur- 
dens would  be  increased  by  the  measure,  cannot  be  expected  to  consent 

I * ’ % 

to  it;  and  w^e  may  hope  that  the  other  states  are  too  magnanimous  to 
insist  on  it. 

The  existence  of  slavery  impairs  the  industry  and  the  powder  of  a 
nation  ; and  it  does  so  in  proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  its  slaves ; 
where  the  manual  labor  of  a country  is  performed  by  slaves,  labor 
dishonors  the  hand  of  freemen. 

If  her  laborers  arc  slaves,  Missouri  may  bo  able  to  pay  money  taxes. 
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but  will  be  unable  to  raise  soldiers,  or  to  recruit  seamen,  and  experi- 
ence seems  to  have  proved  that  manufacturers  do  not  prosper  where 
the  artificers  are  slaves.  In  case  of  foreign  war,  or  domestic  insur- 
rection, misfortunes  from  which  no  states  are  exempt,  and  against 
which  all  should  be  reasonably  prepared,  slaves  not  only  do  add  to,  but 
diminish  the  feculty  of  self-defence ; instead  of  increasing  the  public 
strength,  they  lessen  it,  by  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  whose 
place  they  occupy,  increased  by  the  number  of  freemen  that  may  be 
employed  as  guards  over  them. 

The  motives  for  the  admission  of  new  states  into  the  Union,  are 
the  extension  of  the  principles  of  our  free  government,  the  equalizing 
of  the  public  burdens  and  the  consolidation  of  the  power  of  the  con- 
federated nations.  Unless  these  objects  be  promoted  by  the  admission 
of  new  states,  no  such  admission  can  be  expedient  or  justified. 

The  states  in  which  slavery  already  exist  are  contiguous  to  each 
other  ^ they  are  also  the  portion  ot  the  United  States  nearest  to  the 
European  colonies  in  the  West  Indies;  colonies  whose  future  condition 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  problematical.  If  Missouri  and  the  other 
states  that  may  he  formed  to  the  west  of  the  river  Mississippi,  are  per- 
mitted to  introduce  and  establish  slavery,  the  repose,  if  not  the  securi- 
ty of  the  Union  may  be  endangered;  all  tlie  states  south  of  the  river 
Ohio  and  west  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  will  be  people  with 
slaves,  and  the  establishment  of  new  states  west  of  the  river  Missis- 
sippi will  serve  to  extend  slavery  instead  ol  freedom  over  that  bound- 
less region. 

Such  increase  of  the  states,  whatever  other  interests  it  may  promote, 
will  he  sure  to  add  nothing  to  the  security  of  the  jiublic  liberties,  and 
can  hardly  fail  hereafter  to  require  and  produce  a change  in  our  gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  slavery  be  excluded  from  Missouri,  and  the 
other  new  states  which  may  be  formed  in  this  quarter,  not  only  will  the 
slave  markets  be  broken  up,  and  the  principles  of  freedom  be  extended 
and  strengthened,  but  an  exposed  and  important  frontier  will  present  a 
barrier,  which  will  check  and  keep  back  foreign  assailants,  who  may 
be  as  brave,  and,  as  we  hope,  will  be  as  free  as  ourselves.  Surrounded 
in  this  manner  by  connected  bodies  of  freemen,  the  states  where  slavery 
is  allowed  will  be  made  more  secure  against  domestic  insurrection,  and 
less  liable  to  be  effected  by  what  may  take  place  in  the  neighboring 
colonies. 

It  ought  not  to  he  forgotten,  that  the  first  and  main  object  of  the 
negotiation  which  led  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  was  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  a river  that  forms  the  sole  passage  from 
the  western  states  to  the  ocean.  This  navigation,  although  of  general 
benefit,  has  been  always  valued  and  desired,  as  of  peculiar  advantage 
to  the  western  states ; whose  den^ands  to  obtain  it,  were  neither  equivo- 
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cal  or  unreasonable.  But  with  the  river  Mississippi,  by  a sort  of 
coercion,  we  acquired  by  good  or  ill  fortune,  as  our  future  measures 
sliall  determine,  the  whole  province  of  Louisiana.  As  tliis  acquisition 
was  made  at  the  common  expense,  it  is  very  fairly  urged  that  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  it  should  also  be  common.  This,  it  is 
said,  will  not  happen,  if  slavery  be  excluded  from  Missouri,  as  the 
citizens  of  states  where  slavery  is  permitted  will  be  shut  out,  and  none 
but  citizens  of  states  where  slavery  is  prohibited  can  become  inhab- 
itants of  Missouri. 

But  this  consequence  will  not  arise  from  the  proposed  exclusion  of 
slavery.  The  citizens  of  states,  in  which  slavery  is  allowed,  like  all 
other  citizens,  will  be  free  to  become  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  in  like 
manner  as  they  have  become  inliabitants  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and’ Illinois, 
in  which  slavery  is  forbidden.  The  exclusion  of  slaves  from  Missouri,’ 
will  not  therefore  operate  unequally  among  the  citizens  of  the  U.  s! 
The  constitution  provides  “ that  the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be 
entitled  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several 
states ; every  citizen  may,  therefore,  remove  from  one  to  another  state, 
and  there  enjoy  the  rights  and  immunities  of  its  citizens.  The  pro- 
posed provision  excludes  slaves,  not  citizens  whose  rights  it  will  not 
and  cannot  impair. 

Lesides,  there  is  nothing  new  or  peculiar  in  a provision  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  slavery ; it  has  been  established  in  the  states  north-west  of 
the  liver  Ohio,  and  has  existed  from  the  beginning  in  the  old  states 
where  slavery  is  forbidden.  The  citizens  of  states  where  slavery  is 
allowed,  may  become  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  but  cannot  hold  slaves 
there,  nor  in  any  other  state  where  slavery  is  prohibited.  As  well 
might  the  laws  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  old  states  become  the  subject 
of  complaint,  as  the  proposed  exclusion  of  slavery  in  Missouri ; but 
tliere  is  no  foundation  for  such  complaint  in  either  case.  It  is  further 
uiged,  that  the  admission  ot  slaves  into  Missouri  would  be  limited  to 
the  slaves  who  are  already  witliin  the  United  States;  that  their  health 
and  comfort  would  be  promoted  by  their  dispersion ; and  that  their 
numbers  would  be  the  same  whether  they  remain  confined  in  the  states 
where  slavery  exists,  or  are  dispersed  over  the  new  states  that  may  bo 
admitted  into  the  Union. 

That  none  but  domestic  slaves  would  be  introduced  into  Missouri, 
and  the  otlier  new  and  frontier  states,  is  most  fully  disproved  by  the 
thousands  of  fresh  slaves,  which,  in  violation  of  our  laws,  are  annually 
imported  into  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Mississi])pi. 

W e may  renew  our  efforts,  and  enact  new  laws  with  heavier  penal- 
ties, against  the  importation  of  slaves ; the  revenue  cutters  may  more 
diligently  watch  our  shores,  and  the  naval  force  may  be  employed  on 

the  coast  of  Africa,  and  on  the  ocean,  to  break  up  the  slave  trade 

but  these  means  will  not  put  an  end  to  it ; so  long  as  markets  are  open 
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for  the  purchase  of  slaves,  so  long  they  will  be  supplied; — and  so  long 
as  we  permit  the  existence  of  slaveiy  in  our  new  and  frontier  states, 
so  long  slave  markets  will  exist  The  plea  of  humanity  is  equally  in- 
admissible; since  no  one  w'ho  has  ever  witnessed  the  experiment,  will 
believe,  that  the  condition  of  slaves  is  made  better  by  the  breaking  up 
and  separation  of  their  families,  nor  by  their  removal  from  the  old 
states  to  the  new  ones ; and  the  objection  to  the  provision  of  the  bill, 
excluding  slaveiy  from  Missouri,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  like  prohi- 
bitions of  the  old  states ; these  should  be  revoked  in  order  tliat  the 
slaves  now  confined  to  certain  states,  may,  for  their  health,  and  comfort, 
and  multiplication,  be  spread  over  the  whole  Union. 

That  the  condition  of  slaves  within  the  United  States  has  been  improv- 
ed, and  therigours  of  slavery  mitigated,  by  the  establishment  and  pro- 
gress of  our  free  governments,  is  a fact  that  imparts  consolation  to  all 
who  have  taken  pains  to  inquire  concerning  it  The  disproportionate 
increase  of  free  persons  of  colour,  can  be  explained  only  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  practice  of  emancipation  is  gaining  ground ; a practice 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  would  become  more  general,  if  a plan 
could  be  devised  by  which  the  comfort  and  morals  of  the  emancipated 
slaves  could  be  satisfactorily  provided  for;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  public  opinion  every  where,  and  especially  in  the  oldest  states  of 
the  Union,  is  less  favorable  than  formerly  to  the  existence  of  slavery. 
Generous  and  enlightened  men  in  the  states  where  slavery  exists,  have 
discovered  much  solicitude  on  the  subject;  a desire  has  been  manifested 
that  emancipation  might  be  encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  a place, 
or  colony,  without  the  United  States,  to  w^hich  free  persons  of  color 
might  be  removed ; and  great  efforts  for  that  purpose  are  making,  with 
a corresponding  anxiety  for  their  success.  These  persons  enlightened 
and  humane  as  they  are  known  to  be,  surely  will  be  unwilling  to  promote 
the  removal  of  the  slaves  from  the  old  states,  to  the  new  ones ; where 
their  comfoi  ts  will  not  be  multiplied,  and  where  their  fetters  may  be 
riveted  forever. 

Slavery  cannot  exist  in  Missouri  without  the  consent  of  Congress  ; the 
question  may  therefore  be  considered,  in  certain  lights,  as  a new  one,  it 
being  the  first  instance  in  wiiich  an  inquiry  respecting  slavery,  in  a case 
so  free  from  the  influence  of  the  ancient  laws,  and  usages,  and  manners 
of  the  country,  has  become  before  tlie  senate. 

The  territory  of  Missouri  is  beyond  our  ancient  limits,  and  the  inquiry 
whether  slavery  shall  exist  there,  is  open  to  many  of  the  arguments  that 
might  be  employed,  had  slavery  never  existed  within  the  United  States, 
fit  is  a question  of  no  ordinary  importance.  Freedom  and  slavery  are 
the  parties  which  stand  this  day  before  the  senate  : and  upon  its  decision 
the  empire  of  the  one  or  the  other  will  be  established  in  the  new  state 
which  we  are  about  to  admit  into  the  Union. 

If  slavery  be  permitted  in  Missouri,  with  the  climate  and  soil,  and 
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in  the  circumstances  of  this  territory,  what  hope  can  be  entertained 
that  it  will  ever  be  prohibited  in  any  of  the  new  states  that  will  be 
formed  in  the  immense  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  ? VV  ill  the  co- 
extensive establishment  of  slavery  and  of  new  states  throughout  this 
region,  lessen  the  danger  of  domestic  insurrection,  or  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion ? ' vVill  this  manner  of  executing  the  great  trust  of  admitting  new 
states  into  the  Union,  contribute  to  assimilate  our  manners  and  usages, 
to  increase  our  mutual  affection  and  confidence,  and  to  establish  that 
equality  of  benefits  and  burdens  which  constitutes  the  true  basis  of 
our  strength  and  union?  WiU  the  militia  of  the  nation,  which  must 
furnish  our  soldiers  and  seamen,  increase  as  slaves  increase?  Will 
tlie  actual  disproportion  in  the  military  service  -of  the  nation,  be  there- 
by diminished  ? a disproportion  that  will  be,  as  it  has  been,  readily 
borne,  as  between  the  original  states,  because  it  arises  out  of  their 
compact  of  union,  but  which  may  become  a badge  of  inferiority,  it 
required  for  the  protection  of  those  who  being  free  to  choose,  persist 
in  the  establishment  of  maxims,  the  inevitable  effect  of  which,  will  de- 
prive them  of  the  power  to  contribute  to  the  common  defence,  and 
even  of  the  ability  to  protect  themselves.  There  are  limits  within  which 
our  federal  system  must  stop;  no  one  has  supposed  that  it  could  be 
indefinitely  extended— we  are  now  about  to  pass  pur  original  bound- 
ary • if  this  can  be  done  without  affecting  the  principles  pf  our  free 
governments,  it  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  most  vigilant  atten- 
tion to  plant,  cherish  and  sustahi  the  principles  of  liberty  in  the  new 
states  that  may  be  formed  beyond  our  ancient  limits : with  our  utmost 
caution  in  this  respect,  it  may  be  justly  apprehended  that  the  general 
government  must  be  made  stronger  as  we  becime  more  extended. 

But,  if  instead  of  freedom,  slavery  is  to  prei^U  and  spread,  as  we 
extend  our  dominion,  can  any  reflecting  man  fail  to  see  the  necessity 
of  giving  to  the  general  government,  greater  powers  to  enable  it  to- 
afford  tlie  protection  that  will  be  demanded  of  it ; powers  that  will  be 
difficult  to  control,  and  which  may  prove  fatal  to  the  public  hberties. 
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